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ASSISTANCE TO ECONOMICALLY DISTRESSED AREAS IN GREAT BRITAIN * 


SUMMARY 


The British have had a long history of pro- 
viding national government assistance to dis- 
tressed areas, in the form both of bringing indus- 
try to the worker and bringing the worker to the 
job. The major impetus for the two programs was 
the depression of the 1930’s, although technical- 
ly loans and grants to transferring workers had 
been authorized since 1909. Over the years, both 
programs have been modified in various ways by 
legislation. 

Requests for financiai assistance, received 
by Government from unemployed workers who wish 
to leave distressed areas, have greatly dwindled 
since the 1930’s, although population and labor 
force statistics reflect a considerable privately 
financed outmigration from those parts of the 
country. The program to bring industry to the 
worker has been gradually expanded in the past 
decades, in order further to reduce unemployment, 
as well as to stem the flow of population to the 
already highly industrialized and congested 
areas. Considerable attention has been paid, as 
a result, to the diversification of industry as well 
as the problem of unemployment. 

Incentives to induce companies to settle in 
distressed areas have gradually been made more 
generous, because it was found that desirable en- 
terprises were reluctant to locate in such areas. 
The incentives currently consist mainly of gov- 
emment construction of factories for rental pur- 
poses, and grants or advantageous loans to a 
company wishing to build its own factory in a 
distressed area. 


* Prepared by Ellen M. Busseyof the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, from information 
gathered in Europe in 1959. Similar articles on 
Sweden and Belgium will appear in later issues. 

This. article relates to developments up to 
January 1960. A new bill on distressed areas-- 
introduced in Parliament late in 1959--will, if passed, 
make some important changes in the measures de- 
scribed. 





Throughout the years, there has been a 
tendency to make these incentives available in a 
larger number of areas. Thus, whereas in 1934 
only four designated development areas were eli- 
gible for assistance, since 1958 aid has been 
available in any area in which the Board of Trade 
considers that unemployment is unusually high. 
Although. compared with the 1930’s, unemploy- 
ment in the development areas is negligible, the 
regions receiving aid usually have more. than 
double the rate for the country as a whole. 


BRINGING INDUSTRY TO THE WORKER 


Background 
National Government legislation on area de- 


velopment in Great Britain dates back to the 
Special Areas Act of 1934.! The depression of 
the 1930’s had resulted not only in large-scale 
unemployment in the nation as a whole, hut also 
in some areas of acute distress where the number 
unemployed reached 70 to 80 percent of the labor 
force. The four areas which were the hardest hit 
were selected for national assistance and were 
designated as ‘‘special areas’? (Northeast Eng- 
land, West Cumberland, South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, and parts of Scotland).2 The average 
rate of unemployment in these four areas was 38 
percent of the labor force. These general areas 





1 For more information on prewar area develop- 
ment programs in Great Britain, see (1) Political and 
Economic Planning Commission, Report on the Loce 
tion .of Industry (London S.W. 1, PEP, 16. Queen 
Anne’s Gate, 1939); (2) Marion Hayes, Some Hints 
from Foreign Experience: Great Britain (in Migration 
and Economic Opportunity, Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1936, pp. 565-591; (3) Jean A. 
Flexner and Ann S. Ritter, Experience With Develop- 
ment Areas in Great Britain (in Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1957, pp. 557-564); and (4) William R. Miernyk, 
British and American Approaches to Structural Unem- 
ployment (in Industrial. and Labor_Relations Review, 
Ithaca, N.Y., October 1958, pp. 4-19). 


2 Known in 1945 as ‘development ateas’’; see 
map. 
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were subdivided into counties and towns for the 
administration of assistance. Considerable prog- 
ress was made by 1939 toward making the ‘‘spe- 
cial areas’’ more prosperous and toward reducing 
unemployment in them. 

In 1940, a report of the Royal Commission 
on the Distribution of the Industrial Population 
found that the concentration of a large part of the 
country’s population in greater London and in a 
few other huge metropolitan areas was so un- 
desirable, on social, economic, and strategic 
grounds, that action should be taken nationally to 
decentralize or disperse both industry and the 
industrial population. These were more funda- 
mental considerations than those that had moti 
vated the law of 1934; the earlier legislation 
represented mainly an emergency attempt to 
alleviate the extraordinarily high unemployment 
existing in a few areas. 

During World War II, the Government fol- 
lowed a policy of locatimg defense plants in 
development areas, thereby adhering to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission by diversi- 
fying industry, relieving congestion in the larger 
cities, making war plants less vulnerable to 
enemy attack, and at the same time improving em- 
ployment in those areas. This policy, continued 
after the war, was embodied in the Distribution 
of Industry Act of March 1945, which repealed the 
act of 1934. 

The 1945 law, on which the current area 
development program is based, listed as ‘‘de- 
velopment areas’’ the same areas which had been 
the ‘‘special areas” in the 1930’s. The Board of 
Trade} was directed, however, from time to time, 
and definitely at the end of 3 years after the 
passage of the act, to consider the problem of 
whether any area should be added to or removed 
from the list appended to the act of 1945. Two 
new areas were added to the_existing ones in 
1946, one in 1949, and one in 1953.4 No area has 
ever been officially removed from the Nevelop- 
ment Area list, in spite of the fact that the Board 
of Trade felt, in some instances, that an area no 


longer needed assistance. To avoid the political 
difficulty of removing.an area, the Board of Trade 


3 The Board of Trade roughly corresponds to the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

4 Wrexham, South Lancashire, Merseyside, and 
Northeast Lancashire. 


has, from time to time, resorted to not exercising 
its powers in a given locality. 

In 1958, ‘a reevaluation of the area develop- 
ment program took place. It was found that since 
the program’s inception changes had occurred in 
the unemployment situation--that some of the 
previously bad areas had recovered and that new 
areas outside the traditional development areas 
had deteriorated or failed to keep pace with 
national economic expansion. Many interested 
persons and groups considered it desirable to 
replace the law of 1945 with a new one which 
would adapt the program to the existing situation 
and, at the same time, correct certain deficien- 
cies found in the 1945 law. Only a law amending 
section 4 of the old law (this section deals with 
grants and loans to industrial enterprises) was 
enacted in 1958, however--the Distribution of 
Industry (Industrial Finance) Act of July 1958. 
This law, for the first time, provided for financial 
incentives to enterprises locating outside the 
traditional development areas, and made several 
changes in the conditions on which loans and 
grants may be disbursed. 

Since 1947, the area development program 
has benefited from a clause in the Towm and 
Country Planning Act of that year. This clause 
stipulates that all applications to local planning 
authorities for industrial buildings having an area 
in excess of 5,000 square feet are to be accom- 
panied by a Board of Trade certificate stating 
that ‘the development in question can be carried 
out consistently with the proper distribution of 
industry.”’ Thus, the Board of Trade has the 
power of veto over plans to set up a factory in a 
congested location, and eatrepreneurs, by being 
barred from areas such as London and Birming- 
ham, are forced to examine some of the less- 
favored industrial locations. 

The’ Board of Trade has, in practice, usual- 
ly refused the construction of new factories in 
congested areas, but approved the construction of 
factory additions. Thus, from 1952 to 1958, 
Greater London accounted for as much as 18 per- 


cent of the total national factory construction. 


Assistance 

Type of Assistance. The law of 1945 gives 
the National Government the power to (1) acquire 
land by agreement or condemnation and build fac- 
tories for lease to private industrial undertakings; 
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(2) make loans to private development companies, 
when convinced that the loans would assist the 
company to make the area more attractive to busi- 
ness ventures; (3) make loans or grants toward 
the cost of improving such basic services as 
transportation, power and water, housing, health, 
and others on which the development of the area 
in question, and in particular the industrial under- 
takings therein, depend; (4) give financial assis- 
tance to private enterprises on terms to be speci- 
fied. in an agreement, by making loans and/or 
grants; and (5) acquire derelict land by agreement 
or compulsory purchase and clear it so as to pro- 
vide sites for industrial use. In practice, the 
Board of Trade’s powers of compulsory acqui- 
sition under the 1945 act had been exercised only 
four times, by the end of 1959. 

The British Government has been unwilling 
to introduce tax incentives, in part, because with 
larger companies, the profits made in any one 
plant are difficult to separate from those of the 
rest of the company and, in part, because of un- 
willingness to upset the existing tax structure. 

Grants are mad available by the law to- 
ward (a) initial expenses directly attributable to 
setting up a business in a temporarily uneconomic 
location--such as the cost of clearing a factory 
site, building an approach road, transferring key 
workers, and training new labor and (b) the cost 
of interest on money borrowed for the undertaking. 
The law of 1945 was amended in 1950 by a pro- 
vision enabling the Board of Trade to contribute 
to the moving costs of firms going to development 
afeas. . 

Between 1945 and 1954, the scope of the 
construction program greatly exceeded that of the 


direct loans and grants. A total of £55,335,00° 
Was spent on construction, whereas in the sam 
period only £4,521,000 were spent on direct loans 
to companies.5 Usually construction was under- 
taken at the request of an enterprise, but some- 
times on the initiative of the Board of Trade. The 
provision for Government construction and com- 
pany leasing under the act of 1945 proved more 
popular, partly because enterprises risked less 
under this system than they would have had they 
obtained a loan with the intention of ownership 
of their premises, and partly because the entre- 
preneur’s confidence in a locality was raised by 
the Govemment’s willingness to invest large 
sums in an area. 


5 1 British pound=US$2.80. 





About 1955, however, the aid given the de- 
velopment areas through the construction program 
of the Board of Trade was virtually stopped be- 
cause the Government decided to curtail expendi- 
tures as part of a general anti-inflation policy. 
At this ame, the rate of unemployment in the de- 
velopment areas was still about twice the nation- 
al average, but since the national average was 
only 1 percent, the move was not a very contro- 
versial one. The program was revived in 1958 as 
part of a renewed emphasis on aiding labor sur- 
plus areas. 

The 1958 amendment to the law of 1945 
extends grants and loans to areas outside of the 
traditional development areas, but Government 
construction of factories is not permitted in these 
areas. Under present legislation, Government 
construction of factories can take place only in 
the old development areas. 


Terms of Assistance. There are no fixed 
rules concerming the terms under which assis- 
tance can be granted, and th~ terms vary with 
each particular project. In the case of loans, the 
pefiod of repayment may vary, bat normally the 
term does not exceed 20 years, and in no case 
has it been set beyond 30 years. The average 
loan tuns between 10 and 20 years. There is 
usually a period during which the payment of 
principal and interest, or interest only, is de- 
ferred, depending on circumstances; for instance, 
a loan might run for 15 years, and the first repay- 
ment might be made afte: a period of 5 years. 
Normally, loans are repaid in installments due 
every 6 months, with interest on the amount 
outstanding. 

There also is no rule regarding the rate of 
interest charged. In practice, the interest is re- 
lated to, but is normally below, the current mar- 
ket rdte. In the fall of 1959, loans were being 
made, for the most part, at 5 percent, whereas the 
market rate was 6 percent. No provision is made 
for a sinking fund. 


Amount of Assistance. No limit is set on 
the amount of assistance that may be given to a 
specific project. Neither is the relationship of 
grants to loans stipulated. The purposes for 
which the loans and grants can be made are pre- 
sctibed in the law of 1945, as described above, 
but the size of each loan or grant is decided on 
the basis of the particular circumstances. In 
practice, assistance ranges from 50 to 100 per- 
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cent of the required investment capital. Aid has 
preponderantly been in the form of loans. Grants 
have been rare. 

Rents for factories built by the Board of 
Trade are negotiated by the district valuers of the 
Inland Revenue with each tenant, on the basis of 
current market values in the area 


Conditions for Assistance. The main con- 
ditions that applied to all forms of aid under the 
act of 1945 were that the enterprise receiving aid 
should be industrial, that it be willing to settle 
in one of the established development areas, and 
that it comply with the efficient distribution of 
industry. All of these requirements were abol- 
ished by the law of 1958, as far as grants and 
loans to private companies are concemed. They 
still apply with respect to assistance in the forn 
of factory construction. 

The law of 1958 makes the current rate of 
unemployment in an area, rather than the struc- 
tural pattern of industry in this area, the main 
condition for aid. The law enables the Treasury 
to make loans or grants to any enterprise within 
an established development area, or elsewhere in 
Great Britain, as long as the Board of Trade is 
‘*satisfied that the purpose for which the grant 
or loan is required is a purpose likely to reduce 
or contribute to the reduction of the rate of un- 
employment in any locality in which, in the 
opinion of the Board, a high rate of unemployment 
exists and is likely to persist.’ 

The law of 1945 established other condi- 
tions for the distribution of loans and grants 
which were not affected by the law of 1958. In 
article 4, the Treasury is required to make sure 
that the enterprise asking assistance has a 
reasonable chance of success and that it will 
eventually be able to continue profitably without 
assistance. These conditions are not required 
for construction purposes. It is understood that 
reasonable caution will. be used regarding the 
firm and that the building itself will serve as 
security. 

The Treasury must further be shown evi- 
dence that the capital required by a firm wishing 
a. loan or grant cannot be raised through ordinary 
channels on reasonable terms. In order to satisfy 
this latter requirement, the Govemment uses the 
findings of the Industrial-Commercial Finance 
Corporation as a measuring stick. This institu- 
tion, established under Government auspices to 


provide loans to small businesses, considers 


applications for loans ranging from £5,000 to 
£250,000. It tends to be more liberal in its 
lending policy than the commercial banks. 
If, therefore, an applicant is unable to obtain 
financial assistance from this institution, the 
Treasury is usually satisfied that funds are not 
available from other sources. 


Criteria for Selecting New Development Areas 

Only the most general criteria were estab- 
lished by the law of 1945 for selecting new de- 
velopment areas. Article 7, paragraph 2, of the 
law states, ‘Where at any time it appears to the 
Board that the distribution of industry is such 
that in any area not specified in the said First 
Schedule® there is likely to be a special danger 
of unemployment, the Board may by order direct 
that the area shall be added to that Schedule.’ 
The establishment of criteria to determine which 
areas meet this general requirement is left en- 
tirely to the Board of Trade. 

The criteria used by the Board in selecting 
new development areas to be added to the list 
(the last one was listed in 1953) are as follows: 
(1) unemployment in the area must be high, not 
only in proportion to the population, .but also in 
absolute figures; (2) each development area must 
be a unified whole in the sense that labor can 
commute to neighboring industrial centers, and 
that industry is at the same time provided with a 
balanced labor force; and (3) that the area is a 
relatively homogeneous unit from the economic 
point of view. 

Recommendations concerning the desira- 
bility of listing a new development area are made 
by the President of the Board of Trade tw the 
Parliament. They originate with the Board’s 
Under Secretary ‘or Distribution of Industry and 
are based on unemployment information’ collected 
by the local en.ployment exchanges of the Minis- 
try of Labour. The selection of areas eligible 
for assistance under the act of 1958 only, gener 





S appendix I of the Distribution of Industry Act 
of March 1945. 


; Unemployment statistics cover all workers 
registered as unemployed at the local employment ex- 
change. Anyone so registered, whether he has vwolun- 
tarily or involuntarily left his work is counted as un- 
employed. A person must register in order tw be 
eligible for unemployment irsurance and, later, ua- 
employed assistance. Married women, however, are 
frequently not insured, since they may drop their in- 
surance when they marry. 
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ally follows the same procedure except that 
Parliamentary approval is not needed before an 
area can receive assistance under this act. 

Whereas British legislation does not require 
a specific percentage of unemployment as a pre- 
requisite to assistance, the Board of Trade gen- 
erally ‘will not approve an‘area for aid unless the 
rate of unemployment there was more than 4 per- 
cent of the labor force in the previous year. This 
percentage is very loosely based on the intent to 
aid areas having at least twice the average na- 
tional rate of unemployment. 


Administration 

The British Distribution of Industry ?ro- 
gram is administered in two parts by two separate 
government bodies. Factory building and the de- 
velopment of new business centers, including 
making loans to municipal governments for the 
improvement of basic facilities (water, roads, 
etc.), are handled by the Board of Trade, whereas 
the making of direct loans or grants to factories 
for construction or other purposes comes under 
the jurisdiction’ of the Development Areas Treas- 
uty Advisory Committee (DATAC)8 of the Treas- 
ury.. However, DATAC must restrict loans and 
grants to factories going to areas approved by the 
Board of Trade as having a high rate of unem- 
ployment. The Ministry of Labour is not con- 
cemed with the administration of the program. 
It merely compiles the unemployment statistics 
used to determine which areas will get assis- 
tance. 

For the purpose of construction, the Board 
of Trade organized the trading estates, each con- 
sisting of a group of local persons, appointed and 
employed by the Board of Trade, whe make all 
arrangements for the construction and leasing of 
the facilities and later for the collecting of rents, 
etc.? DATAC and the Treasury handle all the 


§ Membership on the DATAC is honorary. The 
Committee consists of a chaisnan and 5 members, ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Of.the 6 
persons on DATAC, 5 are industrialists and 1 is a 
union representative. An attempt is made to select 
persons from various parts of Great Britain. The Com- 
mittee maintains a staff in the Treasury. No direct 
loans can be made to companies without its unani- 
mous consent. 


: 9 There are 5 such companies--North-Eastern 
Trading Estates, Ltd.; Wales and Monmouthshire In- 
dustrial Estates, Ltd.; Scottish Industrial Estates, 
Led.; the West Cumberland Industrial Development 
Company, Ltd.; and North-Westem Industrial Estates, 
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paper work connected with the making of loans 
and grants, including checking into the financial 
status of the firm applying for aid. 

There are occasional meetings between 
representatives of the Board of Trade, the Treas- 
ury, and the Minister of Labour at which broad 
policy problems are discussed. Generally, how- 
ever, the programs are administered separately 
with the Industrial Distribution Division of the 
Board of Trade and the DATAC of the Treasury 
making all decisions necessary for the adminis- 
tration of their respective parts of the program. 
The scope of thé two programs is also decided 
separately by the latter two bodies. Estimates 
of the amounts needed are presented annually to 
the Parliament. 


The New Local Employment Bill 

The need for a comprehensive new law on 
the problem of regional labor surpluses was used 
as an issue in the 1959 election campaign and in 
October 1959 the victorious Conservatives intro- 
duced the ‘‘Local Employment Bill.’’ The bill 
would repeal all previous area development legis- 
lation (including parts of the Town and Country 
Planning Act). Primarily intended to combine 
and coordinate existing legislation and correct 
some of its failings, it would remove some of the 
rigidity from the present system, and simplify the 
administration. It would make no radical changes 
in the area development policy, although it would 
widen the Government’s powers. It is expected 
that the bill will be enacted early in 1960. 


BRINGING THE WORKER TO THE JOB 


Great Britain also has a long history of pro- 
viding national Government assistance toward re- 
settling workers from areas of high unemployment. 
The Minister of Labour was granted the power to 
make loans and grants to assist in transferring 
workers, as far back as the Labour Exchange Act 
of 1909. This power was incorpotated in the Un- 
employment Insurance Act of 1935 and later in 
the Employment and Training Act of 1948. 

The resettlement program reached signifi- 
cant proportions in the depression of the 1930's, 
when several hundred thousand persons were 
assisted to transfer, and immediately after World 
War Il it effectively helped to move persons dis- 
placed because of the war. In 1959, however, the 
number of unemployed workers seeking assistance 
to move was relatively small, but population and 
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labor force figures show that many workers move 
unassisted each year to places that seem to offer 
better economic prospects. 

The two most important resettlement 
schemes currently operating in Great Britain are 
the Resettlement Transfer Scheme effective since 
1946, and the Temporary Transfer Scheme effec- 
tive since 1957. During the quarter ending June 
1959, 354 persons received permanent resettle- 
ment allowances and 346. received temporary al- 
lowances. The number of persons taking advan- 
tage of these schemes in the past few years has 
shown a slow increase. It is expected that ap- 
proximately £120,000 will be spent’on this activ- 
ity during the fiscal year 1959-60. 

The recent reluctance of the British worker 
to move, compared with his attitude during the 
1930’s, can in part be ascribed to the improve- 
ment of the nation’s employment simation, which 
makes the plight of the unemployed not nearly as 
uncomfortable as it was in the 1930’s. Commut- 
ing may be possible as an altemative to moving 
and is frequently preferred. The shortage of 
housing since World War II has been an additional 
deterrent to a large-scale transfer of workers. 

The procedure for resettling workers is sim- 
ple. Wherever this procedure would be feasible 
(see below), the unemployed person is asked by 
the local employment office whether he is willing 
to move. If so, the local office makes the neces- 
sary payments. Assistance given under the two 
plans described below need not be repaid. Voca- 
tional training and retraining are available but 
are not part of the resettlement scheme. 


The Resettlement Transfer Scheme 

This program operates in areas designated 
by the Ministry of Labour as having relatively 
high unemployment and applies to unemployed 
workers whose prospects of local employment are 
poor, and who are placed in, or find for them- 
selves, approved work elsewhere, with good pros- 
pects of permanent resettlement. The program 
generally covers industrial workers. It excludes 
such groups as nurses, noninaastrial govemment 
employees, citizens not domiciled in Great Brit- 
ain, and persons in professional, executive, tech- 
nical, and scientific jobs receiving over £900 a 
year. It excludes workers who are entitled to 
receive similar benefits from their employers, 
whether by customary practice or agreement. 

The following are the major conditions of 
assistance: (a) the job to which the worker is 


moved must be approved by the Ministry of La- 
bour (any vacancy which is considered useful 
work, which provides satisfactory prospects of 
permanent resettlement, and for which no suitable 
local labor is available, is regarded as “approved 
employment’’) and (b) the worker is domiciled in, 
and resettling in, Great Britain. 

At the end of 6 months, a transferred worker 
must indicate whether he wants to remain in the 
new area or wishes to return to the home area if 
work can be found for him there. 2 

Various types of assistance are available 
for workers who wish to resettle. They receive 
free transportation to the new area for themselves 
and dependents, as well as a lodging allowance 
for dependents of 35 shillings!® a week for a 
maximum of 2 years. The lodging allowance 
ceases when the dependents join the worker. It 
is also paid if the worker’s dependents move with 
him immediately, but the worker is still liable for 
rent, etc., in his former place of residence. 

The worker’s moving expenses are also paid 
by the Government. A grant of £10 is paid for in- 
cidental expenses. If the worker has to sell and/or 
purchase a house, contributions of one-half of the 
cost of legal and agents’ fees up to a maximum of 
£50 will be paid. This benefit is available for a 
period of 2 years after the date of transfer. It is 
not available to workers who have normally rented 
furnished accommodations in the home area. Emer- 
gency aid is provided for in cases of illness, etc. 


The Temporary Transfer Scheme 
Transfer benefits are also available for 

workers who move because of temporaty unem- 
ployment at home, and who live in areas not des- 
ignated by the Ministry of Labour as areas of high 
unemployment. When these workers enter employ- 
ment beyond normal daily traveling distance, for 
which no suitable local unemployed worker is 
available, they continue to be considered for va- 
cancies that may arise in the home area. Their 
names appear on a register at their home offices 
and they must agree to travel to the home area for 
employment interviews. They are eligible for 
lodging allowances of 35 shillings a week, and 
free fare to the new area as weil as for journeys 
home for interviews or to accept employment. 
These benefits cease after 12 months. 





10 } British shilling-US$0. 14. 

















AMERICA 


Canada 


Improvement in Productivity. The rate of 
increase in output per man-hour has grown steep- 
er, in recent years, in agriculture, but less steep 
in other parts of the economy. In agriculture, 
the annual 5-percent increase in output per man 
and per man-hour in the years since 1946 was 
about double the annual increase in the longer 
period from 1926 to 1958. In the nonagriculmral 
sector, however, the annual improvement in out- 
put, measured by both factors, has been only 1.1 
percent since 1946, as compared with 1.4 percent 
in 1926-58. 

The gains have been accompanied by a 
steady growth in employment. Excluding the 
governmental and military services, average em- 
ployment showed an annual growth of 1.6 percent 
from 1946 to 1958, and 1.5 percent from 1926 to 
1958.-- Canadian L abour Gazette. 


Chile 


Labor Relations School Established in Con- 
tract with Cornell University. Under the auspi- 
ces of the International Cooperation Administra 
tion, a contract was signed December 1 by 
representatives of the University of Chile and of 
Cornell University for the establishment of a 
Department of Labor Relations within the Chilean 
University’s Faculty of Economic Science. The 
program of the new department is to consist of: 
(a) selection of Chilean participant candidates 

for advanced training at Cornell and recom- 
mendation of basic program directions for 
each participant. 

(b) work toward the development of a curriculum 
of labor relations in the Chilean Faculty of 
Economic Science. 

(c) establishment of a research and publications 
program in the Department of Labor Relations. 

(d) development of extension courses in the labor 
relations area. 

(e) development of a departmental library of labor 

_ relations materials. 

(f) provision, by the Department, of advisory and 
technical services t private and public 
organizations. 


Comell University’s School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations will maintain in Chile a 
member of its faculty as adviser to the new de- 
partment in all matters concerning the depart- 
ment’s establishment and the development of its 
program. It will also provide such long- and 
short-term consultants as may be needed. The 
University of Chile is to provide an adequate 
plant for the housing and functioning of the new 
department, the services of its director, and a 
research and clerical staff.-- U.S. Embassy, Chile. 


Mexico 


National Agrarian Congress. A National 
Agrarian Congress was held in Mexico, October 
26-30, 1959, to assist in the formulation of a 
program to deal with the rural problems of the 
country. The congress was called by the Gover- 
nor of the State of Mexico, Dr. Gustavo Baz, who 
acted as Executive President of the congress, 
while Adolfo Lopez Mateos, President of Mexico, 
served as its Honorary President. The congress 
was attended by representatives of 21 State Gov- 
ernments, and numerous national government 
agencies and private organizations. A wide 
range of political views was represented. 

The principal items on the agenda were an 
appraisal of Mexico’s agrarian policy, land ten- 
ure, agricultural productivity, and rural educa- 
tion. In addition, there were topics concerming 
sociological problems of rural areas, agricultural 
extension, marketing, and forest policy. Sixteen 
roundtable groups were organized for discussion 
of the. 365 papers presented. Twenty-seven reso- 
lutions were adopted by the roundtable groups: 
eight related to problems of land tenure and five, 
to agricultural credit; others weie concemed with 
cooperative marketing, research, extension, con- 
servation, and the establishment of a farm tool 
and machinerv industry. 

President Lopez Mateos told the congress 
chat his Government would give careful consid- 
eration to the conclusions reached, and would 
take steps to implement those that were practi- 
cal.--U.S. Embassy, Mexico. 








EUROPE 





EUROPE 


Czechoslovakia 


Factory Nurseries Made Obligatory. The 
National Assembly at the end of 1959 approved a 
law providing for the establishment of nurseries 
and nursery schools by factories and cooperative 
farms, for tne children of their employees or (in 
the case of the farms), their members. 

The Czechoslovakian press reported: ‘The 
law will be welcomed by thousands of mothers 
who work, or who would like to work, but are not 
able to find a place in anursery ornursery school 
for their small children. It has always been pos- 
sible for a factory to establish its own school, 
but the majority of plants have avoided this as a 
headache. . The effect has been that the 
building of nurseries (for children under 3 years), 
particularly, has lagged behind the rate of em- 
ployment of women. In 1951, there were already 
951 nurseries, of which 208 were operated by 
plants, but between then and 1958 the figure had 
grown only to 1,178, with only 193 attached to 
places of work. 

“Obviously, the factory will be the greatest 
gainer if its manpower simation is eased and if 
its women employees are freed from worry. The 
new law puts the responsibility on plants and 
cooperative farms to create these child-care fa- 
cilities where they are needed, in cooperation 
with the trade union and the district national 
committee. 

‘The cost of building and equipping the 
school will be paid by the factory or farm, to 
which the trade union may also contribute from 
the funds at its disposal. The pedagogical and 
health side will continue to, be supervised by the 
District Institute for National Health, in the case 
of nurseries, and by the school department of the 
district national committee, in the case of nurs- 
ery schools. These agencies will also pay the 
teaching staff and the cost of health equipment.’’ 
--Prague News Letter 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Union Wage Drive. Wage boosts for 10 mil- 
lion workers in 1960 were announced as the goal 
of the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB) at a 
press conference in Dusseldorf on December 16, 
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1959. Vice Chariman Ludwig Rosenberg and 
Bernhard Tacke, who made the announcement, 
said the wage demands would be coordinated by 
DGB national headquarters. The avowed purpose 
of the drive is not just to offset recent price 
rises, but to obtain permanently a larger share of 
national income for labor.--U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Dusseldorf. 


Greece 


Economic Improvement Claimed. In his 
speech to Parliament on November 24, 1959, the 
Minister of Coordination, Aristidis Protopapa- 
dakis, presented statistics to indicate an in- 
crease in the national income from 1955 to 1958. 
He stated that while the cost-of-living index 
rose 7.5 percent during this period, the average 
annual increase of national income was 11.3 per- 
cent, or 6.5 percent in constant dollars. He fur- 
ther stated that income per capita rose 3l percent 
from $214 in 1955 to $280 in 1958.--U.S. Embassy, 
Athens, 


Greek Labor and ICFTU. According to 
Fotis Makris, General Secretary of the Greek 
General Confederation of Labour (GSEE), a dis- 
pute over GSEE financial contributions to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), which would bar GSEE delegates’ par- 
ticipation in debates, accounted for the lack of 
representation of the Greek labor movement at the 
December meeting of the ICFTU in Brussels. 
--U.S. Embassy, Athens. 


United Kingdom 


White-Collar Workers. The number of white- 
collar workers (usually called ‘‘black-coated 
workers’’ in the United Kingdom) and their per- 
cent of the total labor force have both been in- 
cfeasing at a rate which is not generally recog- 
nized. Whereas total employment increased only 
9 percent, between the census of 1931 and that of 
1951, the number of clerks and typists increased 
66 percent; professional and technical workers, 
55 percent; and administrators, directors, and 
managers, 19 percent. The number of unskilled 

















MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 





workers decreased by 13 percent and the number 
of semiskilled workers decreased by 6 percent. 


Nonmanual Employees as Percent of 
Total Number of Employees 





Selected industries | 194811954! 1956 ' 1957 





All industries covered............... 14.6 16.8 17.7 18.2 


All manufacturing industries .... 16.3 18.6 19.7 20.2 
Chemical and allied trades..... 27.6 30.3 31.2 321 
Engineering, shipbuilding, 

and electrical goods .......... 19.5 22.6 235 24.2 
PE cchitetiecemantrs*tinneseemten 16.7 19.5 21.6 224 
FOREN a vase con spe ceccdccnccchossoeten cove 9.2 10.7 11.6 11.7 
Paper and printing.............-.. 21.3 22.9. 23.5 24.0 

Mining and quarrying..............-.- | 49 623 G6r71 

Building and contracting............ 9.2 10.6 10.8-11.2 

Gas, electricity, and watet........ | 25 O 28.4 29.2 29.5 


+ 





The accompanying table shows the con- 
tinued rise in the proportion of white-collar work- 
ers in certain industries. 

The increase in the number and proportion 
of white-collar workers has been brought about 
not only by the changing distribution of types of 
workers within a given industry, as shown in table, 
but also by some recent shifts from industries or 
activities requiring a high proportion of manual 
labor to those requiring a high proportion of of- 
fice, sales, managerial, and professional workers 
(e.g., from agriculmre, fishing, manufacturing, 
mining, and building to transportation, distribu- 
tion, finance, insurance, the professions, sport, 
and entertainment).--London Times. | 


MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


International 


CENTO Labor Education Meeting. The 
Central Treaty Organization (Cento) labor con- 
ference, which met in Karachi, was attended by 
representatives of Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey. 
Agreement was reached ‘‘to get together and 
fight comfmunism in whatever form it exists in 
the three Muslim countries of the region.’’ The 


delegates also considered the exchange of in- 
formation regarding employment and underemploy- 
ment in their areas, and decided that Cento 
should coordinate efforts to adjust the supply of 
certain skilled and semiskilled workers between 
the countries, when one country has a shortage 
and another a surplus.--London Times. 


Manpower Conference. A Middle East man- 
power conference, organized by Ford Foundation 
members of the Plan Organization of Iran, was 
inaugurated on November 28, 1959, by Dr. Manu- 
cher Eybal, the Prime Minister; Khosrow Heday at, 
Deputy Prime Minister in charge of Plan Organi- 
zation Affairs; and the Minister of Labor, Hassan 
Ali Mansour. Other participants included Dr. 
Ranchor Prasad, Manpower Director of the Gov- 
ermment of India; Dr. Mahmoud Shafei, United 


Arab Republic manpower official; Dr. Fahir Iz, 
Turkish National Educational Commissioner; and 
Robert Clark, Organization for European Econom- 
ic Cooperation, Paris.--U.S. Embassy, Tebran. 


Lebanon 


Dock Workers’ Union Formed. A newly li- 
censed union of casual dockworkers, the Beirut 
Port Dock Workers Union, having elected officers 
on October 25, 1959, may now begin to function 
under the terms of Lebanon’s Labor Code. The 
union, sponsored by Mohammed al-Rizz, Shiite 
Moslem leader of the dissident wing of the pro- 
Nasser An Najjada Party, elected Ali Houmani 
as president and Hassan Al Munla as secretary. 
It is expected that the aew union will affiliate 
with the Jami’at federation, an affiliate of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Ua- 
ions.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Union Election. The Beirut Office of The 
Electricity and Public Transportation Employees 
and Workers’ Union, with 1,800 dues-paying mem- 
bers, is an important affiliate of the anti-Commu- 








SQUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 





nist United Unions for Employees and Workers 
(UUEW) federation. In the election of officers 
for 1960, ex-president George Accad and Elias 
Ghamika were defeated for the presidency by 
ilares Feghali. . Accad was not elected to the 
executive board; Ghamika was elected only as 
an adviser; and Assad Akel gained the position 
of secretary-general of the union.--U.S. Embassy, 
Beirut. 


Turkey 


Reorganization of Institute. Tne Middle 
East Labor Institute, founded in 1954 as an In- 
ternational Labour Organization center for the 
training of Middle Eastern labor officials, will 
retain its functions but has been transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Turkey.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Burma 


Labor Legislation. The Trade Unions 
(Amendment) Act, 1959, was promulgated by the 
President of the Union of Burma on September 
29, 1959, Rules for implementation of the act, 
which are being drafted by a committee, were 
placed before Parliament for approval in Decem- 
ber. 

Whereas the Trade Unions Act of 1926 (as 
amended) required only seven members in a union 
to qualify for registration, the new law requires 
that at least 50 percent of the workers in a trade 
must be members of a union before it can qualify 
as a registered trade union. The purpose of this 
requirement is to prevent the establishment of 
“splinter’’ unions not representative of the work- 
ers, and to reduce the number of representational 
and jurisdictional disputes within each trade. 

In an effort to divorce union activity from 
politics, the 1959 act requires union rules to 
specify that only workers in the trade may. be 
union officers or executive committee members, 
and that workers dismissed for moral turpitude 
and other specified offenses must be excluded 
from holding office. Another section of the new 
legislation is designed to protect union funds 
from use for political purposes, or from misappro- 
priation, by conferring power on the Registrar of 
the Labour Directorate to call for statements 
of account, inspect the accounts, or have the ac- 


counts audited. 
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The new act provides that union officers 
serving full time on the executive committee of 
a union will be on leave without pay ana will 
have reinstatement rights in their regular jobs.-: 
U.S. Embassy, Rangoon. 


Weekly Labor Conferences. Using a new 
approach toward labor activities, the Minister of 
Labor, Brigadier Tin Pe, has set up a schedule 
of eight weekly meetings with workers (not in- 
cluding members of union executive committees), 
in order to get the workers’ views on working 
conditions and other problems connected with 
their employment.--U.S. Embassy, Rangoon. 


Ceylon 


Strike on Tea Plantations. A sympathy 
strike, involving, according to the press, about 
30,090 tea estate workers, was called by the 3 
largest estate workers’ unions after police, on 
December 4, 1959, killed 3 workers who were 
members of the Ceyl«n Workers’ Congress, af- 
filiated with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. This is the latest in a 
series of incidents reflecting such factors as 
racial unrest (Tamil workers), increasing compe- 
tition for jobs in tea estate areas, and a toughen- 
ing Government policy against indiscipline and 
violence.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 








OCEANIA 








Prime Minister Against Strikes of Public 
Servants and Against Nationalization of Estates. 
Prime Minister W. Dahanayake, resigning from 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) to form a 
new party to contest the general election in 
March, called upon other SLFP leaders to an- 
nounce clear-cut policies, and stated, among 
other points, that he was (1) unqualifiedly against 
the nationalization of tea and rubber estates, and 
against nationalization of banking and insurance 
until after full study by a committee; (2) in favor 
of only limited trade union rights--such as would 
not hurt the interests of the public--for Govern- 
ment employees; (3) against strikes in the public 
services; (4) for a national housing plan and in- 
creased expenditure on social services; (5) for 
workers’ rights through establishment of an 8- 
hour day, minimum wages, leave provisions, and 
provident fund schemes; and (6) in favor of per- 
mitting private traders to compete with the o- 
operatives.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 


India 


Increase in Public Sector Factory Employ- 
ment in State of Madras. The number of workers 
in state-owned factories in Madras rose nearly 
10 percent during 1958, according to a Madras 
Government report, while the much larger number 
in privately owned factories remained virtually 
unchanged. Employment in the two sectors was 
as follows: 





Percent 

End of End of change, 

1957 1958 1957-58 

Public-sector factories. 40, 197 44, 129 +9.8 
Private- sector 

FACTOTIES.........0cececeee cere 319,396 319,056 -.1 


The cotton textile industry, at the end of 
1958, employed 118,580 workers, about one- 
third of the total in state-owned factories.-- 
U.S. Consulate, Madras. 


OCEANIA 


Australia 


New Productivity Council. The Australian 
Productivity Council, a private agency formed in 
1959, has as its purpose to promote higher pro- 
ductivity in every sector of the national economy 
and to aid any ovher organization which has the 
same purpose, provided that such organization is 
nonpolitical, free of Government control, and con- 
cemed only with the improvement of the economic 
position of the country for the general betterment. 

The council will have its office in Mel- 
bourne. Its property and affairs will be. under the 
control of a committee to be elected prior to each 
annual general meeting. The committee will 
serve until the close of the next annual general 
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meeting after its election. The first annual gen- 
eral meeting of the council will be held in 1960. 
--U.S. Consulate General, Melbourne. 


New Zealand 

Meat Freezers’ Wages. The Court of Arbi- 
tration, after having allowed the incorporation of 
special wage increases into the basic wage rates 
in a number of industries (which in effect means 
that normal iicreases may be built on a higher 
base), declined to allow it for meat freezing 
workers, on the ground that such action during 
the ‘‘depressed state’ of the London market 
(important to New Zealand meat producers) would 
result in an undue burden on the industry.-- U.S. 
Embassy, Wellington. 
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Arab Nations 


The Constitution of the International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions. Cairo, ‘the 
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Department of Labour. Survey of Married Women Working for Pay in Eight Canadian 
Cities. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 80 pp. 25 cents. 


Prepared for the Women’s Bureau of the Department of La- 
bour by the Economics and Research Branch of that department. 
Includes a discussion, 37 tables, and a methodological note. 


Department of Labour, Economics ard Research Branch. Labour Organizations in Can- 
ada, 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 92 pp. 35 cents. (48th edition.) 


Contains, for each national union and each independent 
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members, and the name of its publication, as well as other rele- 
vant data. 


Ceylon 


Annual Report of the Ceylon Workers’ Congress Presented at the Eighteenth Annual 
Sessions, 1959. Colombo, Ceylon Workers’ Congress, 1959. Mimeo. 


The report covers the activities, policies, and objectives of 
the Ceylon Workers’ Congress Union. It includes membership 
data and discusses wages and other working conditions of plan- 
tation workers. aig 
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Die Neue Technische Entwicklung und Die Gewerkschaft. (Recent Technical Progress 
and the Trade Unions.) Vienna, Austrian Trade Union Federation, 1959. 95 pp. 
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Contains ‘several lectures on technical progress, the eco- 
nomic consequences and possibilities of this progress, the human 
being in the technical revolution, and industry in the process of 
change. Included also are several reports on the subject by 
groups that have investigated the problem. 


Great Britain 


Great Britain. Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. Report of the Ministry of 
of Pensions and National Insurance for the year 1958. London, ier Majesty’s Sta- 


tionery Office, 1959. 129 pp. 


Hong Kong 


Far Eastern Economic Review. Weekly. Hong Kong. 
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‘Payment of Wages Act. It contains statistics relating to annual 


A report of the coverage, administration, enforcement, and 
functioning of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, with de- 
aah relating to the budget and financing of the scheme. 


“Ap annual report on the functioning and enforcement of the 


average wages in Madras State, 1948-57; the total number of 
factories covered by the act, and the number submitting returns; 


and employment data. 
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Data relating to labor include statistics on employment an 
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(In Ministry of Labour Gazette, September 1959, v. 67, p. 338.) 
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and of the Basic Survey of Wage Structure of 1958 (replacing the 
former Occupational Wages Survey), omitted data on Welfare Fa- 
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Philippine Trade Union Council. PTUC Yearbook, 1959. Manila, 1959. 350 pp. 
Using U.S. Training in the Philippines: A Follow-Up Survey in the Philippines. Ann 


Arbor, University of Michigan, Instimte for Social Research, May 1959. Prepared for 
the International Cooperation Administration, Washington, D.C. Vol. I, 168 pp; vol. Il, 
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Findings from an interview and questionnaire survey of a 
sample of Filipinos sent to the United States for technical train- 
ing under the joint auspices of the National Economic Council and 
the International Cooperation Administration, and a questionnaire 
survey of their supervisors and of U.S. technical assistance ex- 
perts. 


Sweden 


Halden, Folke. ‘‘Foreman Training in Sweden.” (In Personnel Management, London, 
December 1959, pp. 231-235.) 


The author, who is director of the Training Department of the 
the Swedish Employers’ Confederation, describes the foreman 
training college established in 1958. 


U.S.S.2. 


Moscow. Nauchno-Issledovatel’skii Institut Truda. Voprosy truda v SSSR (Labor 
questions in USSR). Moskva, Gos. Izd-vo Polit. Lit-ry, 1958. 406 pp. 


Pasherstnik, Aron E. Rassmotrenie trudovykh sporov (Review of labor disputes). 
Moskva, Gos-noe Izd-vo lurid. Lit-ry, 1958. 213 pp. 


Smirnov, O. V. Priem, uvol’nenie i vosstanovlenie na rabot. (Employment, dismissal 
and reinstatement on the job). Moskva, Gos-noe Izd-vo Jurid, Lit-ry, 1958.. 64 pp. 


United Kingdom 


Paige, Deborah and Bombach, Gottfried. A comparison of national output and produc- 
tivity of the United Kingdom and the United States. Joint study by the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation and the Department of Applied Economics, Uni- 


versity of Cambridge. Paris, OEEC, 1959. 245 pp. 


‘Approaching an American Standard of Living.” (In Trend, A Service for Business. 
London, December 1959, No. 31, pp. 28-31. Monthly.) 


Compares spending patterns and per capita consumption of 
food, clothing, housing, durable goods, and services in the United 
States and Great Britain. 


Klein, Viola. Working Wives. London, Institute of Personnel Management, 1959. 63 ‘pp. 


Presents the results of a survey conducted by the author in 
cooperation with Mass Observation, Ltd., on such matters as how 
children are cared for while the mothers are at work, what pro- 
portion of working wives have full- or part-time jobs, etc. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concerned, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE. 1. 


CEYLON: MINIMUM AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES AND AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS 


OF ADULT WORKERS IN AGRICULTURAL AND NON AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS, 1952-58 


(In rupees and cents) 











All occupations Agriculture Nonagricultural 
Minimum Average Minimum Average Minimum | Average 
Year average earnings average eamings average eamings 
daily pe day of daily per day of daily per day of 
wage rates t workers | wage rates adult workers wagé rates| adult workers 

Rs. C. Rs. C. Rs, C. Re: °C. Rs. C., Rs. => 'G. 

| ) Ee Rape Rene aE eA 2 4 ) ae 1 96 . i oe 4 39 
$OGB .aiscscenesssdensenclb . ¥ 2 41 1 99 : a 2 95 4 43 
| SE ee eee 2 9 2..4 2 2 2 2 2 94 4 43 
>) Ta Some on? 2 16 2 50 2 9 2... 32 2 96 4 63 
REESE ee 53 2 2 2 50 2 WP ee | 9 4 71 
WD SPUR, rh.nceccedecccesosovats . ae | ee 2... oe 2.38 3 15 5 4 
EG Re BS Ss 3 2 26 2 66 2 16 2 38 > a 3:88 























Note: 1] mpee=US$0.21; 1 cent=1/ 100 rupee, 


or US$0.0021. 


istration Report of the Commissioner of Labour 


Source: Ceylon Department of Labour. Admin- 


1958. Colombo, Government Press, 


p. F 206. 


for 


October 1959, 











TABLE’ 2.. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: . AVERAGE HOURLY E ARNINGS'OF PRODUCTION WORKERS. 


BY INDUSTRY, MAY 1959 


(in Deutsche marks) 





Industry 


Average hourly eamings 

















All Male Female 
workers 
Pg REE A ASTID, TA ise AAR ME Tri 2. 427 2. 617 1.635 
Oe oe sce ches eneg Al capaci hcnvechaganeelics sescle crap tinrmsaallibstoqsothorappepel -- 2. 932 +¢ 
MRE he. Riccepcgdecsesssecde seed bens sane decaceesss Ltt ies ot -- 3.055 -- 
I OBI 5. <n cas se oacisesactnonsiosenhe solpsivay cosh sanseoretpontetiones =: 2. 540 $¢ 
EES EIR erica COMO RIRORD Mey CAS RM Fh. - Sal -- 2. 434 22 
es end mt ean 8i ccssnds cyesncncheccdl oenvscncducoctecsstocbe ines -- 2. 475 -- 
Ress Aibake sce baecltes tena dh sso gateplnngso—vsollenage bss saratoncnj-enadusigenaes -- 2. 310 -- 
All industries (excluding mining)..................:.c.:cs:ccssssseeseeseseseeees 2. 398 2. 629 1. 655 
SS Eni) Ree Oe Rate EO Rie creme ar Maen eae: Op, & Bh 2. 633 2. 652 1.923 
CORTE gin Catan Ti Si ER Bits RRS A ye OO 2.507 2. 626 1.837 
a a wantin 2. 659 2761 1.746 
I on ht scaleca an ahameteataeeia iaeath iap-chicoviss vacoenvinssa 2. 491 2. 509 1.763 
Renae tee GROUND ININII n satinsnsiigizn cov snegsin en svcd sacececesesecnscecnecs 3.022 3.061 1.893 
Blast furnaces, rolling mills (hot), forging......................0. 3. 254 3. 279 1.985 
Rolling mills (cold), drawing oo... ...ccececsece cece ccececseeeeneeees 2. 609 2. 684 1. 689 
Iron and steel casting, foundries ............. cece teste eeee 2. 827 2. 861 1. 986 
OR i ihcchcns indiiasinemsannigeeenanonsnion 2.629 2.722 1. 754 
1 SEE DE NE ee OE TOGO RNS SS REN LRN eT 2.514 2.62 1.7277 
Mineral oil processing and byproducts of coal... 2. 783 2. 808 2. 001 
Chemical industry (excluding synthetic fibers) ....................-. 2. 490 2. 697 1, 672 
Rubber and asbestos products...............ccscecscssecssesecoceseseeeeee cenees 2. 410 2.674 1, 860 
Sawing and wood processing .... 2.0... cssecsecsessersreeecseeceeneneanesnee ee 2.018 2. 070 1. 577 
Sawmills and planing, impregnating, washing, 
III GE IG orcs cin cipsnnt-yeptesisesnnsncoseseonseeeppiniiiii 1.972 2.013 1. 475 
Ply wood and fiberboard ...............c.cccsesssecseeeseeseeeseneneseeeeceeneacs 2. 142 2. 244 1.692 
I eiccinaeinn neni neneneaseiitigunnnnnnesilmtialpidh 2. 385 2. 512 1, 687 
Renate Cn e Rx isis ba redesinh eee <r -<eeseenints anes tips nen ssenellsblbans Sib 2. 580 2. 788 1.829 
Metal-processing industries .................. ae nt Sen 2. 395 2. 549 1.714 
Goeth cern cae. tisii titkd acsten eitbania Gittins en enesen bib 2. 488 2. 509 1, 641 
Maisie GOROMUCTOR q... ....-.cishieniscenspied en thatdlinssnasssesdaneedls 2. 487 2. 549 1.744 
I iiss cite terns inisiascssvonniniicsiniindvsincoie siamninaniny scene UO 2.621 2. 630 1.792 
Street and air transportation equipment....................ccce ees 2. 690 2.742 2.023 
Trucks and truck MOtOTS 20.0... ..cccccccccccccecccscececsseceseceeeseeesecne es 2.811 2. 843 2. 291 
Electrotechnical equipment... ecccccecseeceseeseseceeeeeenees 2. 160 2. 433 1.719 
Precision and optical equipment .................cccccecccesecesssseeeeeeeees 2. 158 2. 425 1.723 
Iron, steel, tin, and metal products ...............ccccccccscecscscssnesee cess 2. 299 2. 514 1. 634 
I cae arseuscitivanns contig pgerensrsetapenvrinene cimiaiadianl 2. 018 2 404 1. 643 
Products of artificial fIDETS ...........cc ccc cecesecces cece sense catnee eeeenees 1. 997 2. 350 L. 5277 
BN I sre hoiaiainsvcinsiucndinsncasinn sepaaesnndevotienenalendi ommiancevenash ie 1.994 2. 32: 1.617 
NI edi ic sasscunsicaon pisnen snesienenesidaceaerabedanioniahalcatan oeedllanines 2. 401 2. 635 1.618 
St OI iiss snssecinitsecacecesssessascennisanistieornipensa sinecisananeenanessts 2. 107 2. 242 1. 543 
OE NINO oi siicssc sc saci vessneyecnnevensconesassinlaptiareatnestnasinironeidienin 1. 833 2. 325 1. 487 
RE CIE itscticsisinsieressccrvernvevecianiiietieienmn nina icajamlbionia 2. 682 3. 066 1.654 





TABLE 2. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS. 
BY INDUSTRY. MAY 1959--Continued 


(In Deutsche marks) 

















Average hourly earnings 
Industry All Male Female 
workers 
Con sumer goods--Continued 

a ERR set aS RIGA acs EEE ORE! Fok Cd BE PU 2. 193 2. 357 1. 593 
Leather products (including leather gloves)...............c:cccee 1, 707 2. 192 1. 410 
Tee ee acasecobete 1.949 2. 275 1.702 
Textiles (excluding products of artificial fibers).................. 1.915 2. 210 1. 698 
Spinning and processing of yarn... .cccccceseseseeeeeeeeecenees 1.874 2. 093 1,728 
I ie dalhen tactics ierdisdaicde a ecscleoinxscuillgavs seq omeonnivsacepsoutensone 2. 000 2. 245 1.769 
I ci orcad itaie hing visbanainiinhlesiesbdahaseirscapgSashoticnan nongxocavour ve 1.746 2. 336 1.653 

Musical instruments, toys, sporting goods, jewelry, 
and processing of precious StOMeS................ccccceceeeeeeeeeeee 1. 889 2. 209 1, 559 
SS RRS SER: AES CRED SIRE eee "RE Se ce ee ROT eRe 2. 034 2. 413 1. 493 
EE RESEARCH 2. 293 2. 574 1. 575 
Sa iiihchdahocatea tak ontapnasiesieangaidbag tangy vies'slipn poveeerindadcriestosencnenealiil 2. 047 2. 319 1. 535 
I halt ccbiadeeciatendibimewssien wiv greganen iinet ecihivent cmrdsimosbenen covatnvecdendin 1.826 2. 322 1. 609 
I a: in cent cecseci.copmestventopemtaninn snbapnaniteae tam 1. 646 2. 076 1, 318 
a sell wwsreda ican nest siehueere ccytbectoianevibeyseniennnc’ 2. 578 2.632 1.951 
a RE IE ts ES RRS A A RI 1. 539 2, 240 1, 395 
ail leahe lee iieiih cede ipieecies Golesi deosalorevbiceiinrveuintebsete voce 1. 370 1. 863 1, 295 
Cigarettes, chewing tobacco and snuff ...........0.0.0.cceeeeees 2. 158 2.827 1.855 
ESE an a AE SR, alt ARR Pea ee AO ee OR te 2. 572 2. 573 1.727 











Note: The official and actual rate of exchange 
is 1 Deutsche mark=US$0.2381. Average hourly eam- 
ings are calculated by dividing total earnings (includ- 
ing payments for overtime, vacations, and holidays) 
for a particular period by the total hours paid for. 
Also included in total eamings are production bo- 
nuses and other additions which the employer has 
agreed to pay on a regular basis each pay period (ex- 
cept as noted below) as well as wage taxes and such 
worker obligations to the social security funds which 
the employer has voluntarily assumed, and payment 
in kind. Excluded are children’s allowances, special 
gratuities, profit shares, expense account payments, 
separation pay, special miners’ premiums, and year- 
end bonuses unless the latter are paid in monthly 
installments. 

Although the average hourly earnings quoted in- 
clude certain nonwage benefits, as described above, 
the employer spends approximately an additional 20 


22 


percent of the payroll on both compulsory and volun- 
tary social contributions, such as social insurance, 
children’s allowances, housing, special bomses, etc. 

Only fully employed workers are covered by the 
survey. Apprentices, part-time workers, or workers 
who for any reason were not paid for the entire period 
of the survey are not included. White-collar and agri- 
cultural workers’ wages appear in separate publica- 
tions and are available on a quarterly and semiannual 
basis respectively. 


Source:  Statistiches Bundesamt Wiesbaden, 
Preise Lohne Wirtschaftsrechnungen, Reihe 15. Ar 
beitnehmerverdienste in Industrie und Handel. Teil I: 
Arbeiterverdienste, May 1959. This is a new series 
started with the issue covering earnings for Febmary 
1957. The Statistical Office is using an ‘adjustment 
factor,’’ however, to make the earnings statistics of 
the new series comparable with the old. 











TABLE 3. KENYA: MINIMUM WAGES AND HOUSING ALLOWANCES (IN EAST AFRICAN SHILLINGS) 
IN NINE TOWNS OF KENYA, EFFECTIVE | ANUARY 1, 1960 


[Previous minima shown in parentheses | 











Basic minimum monthly wages Minimum monthly housing allowances 
Area Male loyees ale employees 

aged 21 pre 1 tad over ere aged 21 nn on over tena cstdes: 
Eldoret... 92/00 (90/50) | 71/00 (69/50) | 22/50 (22/50) {12/00 (12/00) 
Kisumu ...............004. 94/00 (94/00) | 71/00 (72/50) 18/50 (17/00) {19/00 ( 9/99) 
I sesesssetccutoets - | 88/00 (87/50) | 68/00 . (67/50) 18/50 (15/50) {10/00 ( 8/00) 
Mombasa.................. 93/50 (93/50) | 71/00 (72/90) | 27/00 (22/59) {15/00 (12/00) 
Nairobi .................... | 95/00 (95/00) | 73/00 (73/00) | 24/50 (24/50) {13/00 (13/00) 
Nakurw...................... 93/00 (93/00) | 71/09 (71/50) | 21/50 (18/50) 12/00 (19/00) 
Nanyuki... 91/00 (91/00) | 70/00 (70/90) | 22/50 (20/50) 12/00 = (11/09) 
I oso rotacnnsiereone 87/50 (87/50) | 67/00 (66/00) | 22/50 (20/50) |12/00 (11/90) 
, | RRR 94/00 (92/50) | 72/00 (71/99) | 22/50 (20/50) {12/00 (11/90) 

















Note: These alterations are adjustments in view 
of changing costs, and are not part of the Government’s 
policy to achieve an ‘‘adult’’ minimum wage of 1.67 


1 East African shilling=US§0. 14 


times the ‘“‘youth’’ minimum wage. A decision on the on Government data. 


next step of this policy will be made about the middle 
of 1960. Minima effective July 1, 1959 are given ia 
LDA, August 1959, p. 18. 


Source: U.S. Consulate General, Nairobi, based 








TABLE 4. U.S.S.R.: PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF FOOD AND CLOTHING IN THE SOVIET UNION, 1958 





Rational level! of 











Commodity Per capita production P ; 
per capita consumption 

RE SE TORO 683 kilograms 2 120-170 kilograms 
Meat Sees wel: chats ghllgetonge 37. ....do.... 73- 91 ....do.... 
Fish (catch}... heer GNAAT 14; 2? abe. ae ae ae *S 
NG cs cabsaeistrsstcusmicl Da able vere omod sone Ye Se slain 6- 9 ....do 
MOPROMOR iii CELL... 5.9 do 8- 10 do 
Mead AGS Cha EEE 284 ....do 292- 585 do 
a RS Ranbeg Fh a oS OS Be a 26 do 27- 33 do 
Puteine: 5.35 eb ABLES... 418 __....do.. 55-219 ....do.... 
| Nae SOE Bd ae RARE. 4 Ay GREE 71_. ....do.. 150-180 _ ....do.... 
RO Nii NEL cdevinedon dds cens lil eggs 180- 365 eggs 
Cottman fabrics: aisisiicieicccccdecd nctid... 27.8 meters 35- 70 meters 
Woolen Cewie|s. sitesi j0.cdiccndnd..s 1.5 .....do.. 9. ae: 
DAGRRDIDEICG. -cecesscasssiddas ceeiecigepccisedons 23 ae: 3 6 ....do.... 
NO vntcircstotiBetetee dk iocececonsctove hk eee S 12. «ido... 
Knitted goods, underwear ................ 1.9 pieces 2- 8 pieces 
Knitted goods, outerwear ................ yd ot... ow l-  3_ ....do.... 
Socks and stockings ................0000 4,3 pair 10- 19 pair 
Footwear, leather....................::::008 ce cae ye, eee, ee 





, The Russian term is ratsionalnyi uroven. 


21 kilogram=2,2 pounds. 
34 meter=39, 37 inches. 


Source: Rost 


narodnogo blagosostoyaniya 


(Growth in the People’s Well-Being). By A. Polshchi- 
kov. Moscow, Kommunist, October 1959, No. 15, p.78 


and p. 80. 


Note: The source gives also anticipated per 
capita con sumption of each of the items in 1965. 
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TABLE 5. 


EMPLOYEES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER 1956 
(In kyats) 


UNION OF BURMA: AVERAGE EARNINGS OF REGULAR, TEMPORARY. AND CONTRACTOR-P AID 





Regular employees 











ee : Contractor- 
Indu stry Managerial and Operations, service |Temporary paid 
clerical staff and maintenance staff | employees} employees 
Male | Female Male Female 
Monthly Monthly Hourly Daily 

Plantations; 

Rubber plantation. 0.0.0.0... cree 314, 37 -- 86. 67 85. 86 0.35 2.74 
Metal mining: 

Silver and lead mining................0.0...000. 280.30 j 247.44] 111.00] 103.83 $= hes 

Tin and wolfram milling ..............0..0.0. 409.90 | 120.63] 87.99 90.92 . 56 4. 36 
Food manufacturing and beverage 

industries: 

Wb RAI ins fists schon ayssessasheibin ded eaten to 5 127. 48 | 102. 50 88.95 60. 06 . 35 2.60 

Perr RNAi cists oxen secansosnsedessdiinn tile 208. 13 +- 102. 10 56, 90 .73 09 

Sesamum and ground nut oil extraction | 165. 44 ee 87.21 41. 29 . B 2. 47 

Bakery and confectionety ............0.0.00 217. 30 | 200.00 99. 10 83. 40 . 34 -- 

Sugar extraction and refining.................. 152.67 | 137.56 | 146.59 -° . 63 4.06 

Ice and aerated waters ...............0..00065 255.42 | 292.00 | 191.22 55. 00 . 38 °° 
Tobacco manufacture: 

Cheroots, cigars, beedy manufacture .. | 167.75 | 250.00 | 107.59 44.18 . 26 *: 
Manu facture of textiles: . 

Cotton ginning and spinning.................. 148.09 “A 97.79 | 33.74 25 A. 35 

Hoslenh sci tih ib ET, At ith ARE 256. 41 -- 27.07} -- .32 | 12.43 

Rope manu facture............ccecccscecererereceeees 184.73 | 200.00 | 82.74] 45.17 . 36 <e 
Manufacure of wood and cork, 

except furniture: 

Ci RN aed scasnisdes rcnjerisbenieaatenossbans 150.90 | 146.20 88.81 45.71 . 39 3.13 
Printing, publishing, and allied 

industries: 

Printing and stationety ................::00 194.90 | 137.05 | 120.48 | 114.63 1. 10 -- 
Manufacture of chemicals and 

chemical products: ; 

Match manufacture.....cccsssssssssesssssee 438.93 | 269.00 | 118.34] 61.00 | 237 | 33,32 
Manufacture of products of petroleum 

and coal: 

Oil winning and associated-concetns.. | 575.20 | 437.98 | 132.26 | 113.00 ~ 45 2.76 
Manufacture of nonmetallic mineral 

products, except products of 

petroleuin and coal: 

Cement manufacture................cccccccecsceeees 514.68 | 306.00 | 131.48 - .42 | 42.4 
Manufacture of transport equipment: 

I ili iii ids ionicshinnsnnssnsecteenacens 360. 80 + 115. 26 -- 2! 58 eo 

Motor workshopS..............c.ccccceceeeecseeseeeens 370.01 | 230.10 | 148.22 -- -70 -- 
Electricity, gas, and steam: 

Generation of electricity..................00. 298.86 | 334.57 | 126. 34 -- -- -- 

Gas manufacture.....ccccccresesscssseeensnen 486. 42 | 313.50] 119.46] -- V3g | -- 


See foomotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5. 


EMPLOYEES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES. DECEMBER 1936--Continued 
(In kyats) 


UNION OF BURMA: AVERAGE EARNINGS OF REGULAR, TEMPORARY, AND CONTRACTOR-P AID 








Regular employees 














3 = : (Con tractor 
Industry Managerial and Operations, service |Temporary| paid 
clerical staff and maintenance staff |employees lemployees 
Male | Female Male | Female 
Monthly Monthly Hourly Daily 
Banks and other financial institutions: 

SR Sn Oe ie ee ere 3417.74} 3308.79 | 3150. 44 -- -- -- 
EE EERE Tilt EEC: Cae M2 365.73] 231. 44 89. 50 -- -- -- 
Transport: 

Sea and riverine transport ..............s000 328.22] 314.42] 186. 33 -- 0.69 4.90 

PN iid siaBiitecisnadimnesnadasihose wetp ontncs 446. 38} 345.04] 301.28 | 292.00 -- -- 

Port installation and wharfage .............. 279. 42| 227.36 96.75 | 85.00 41 -- 

Railway tramsport .............cccccscessceseseses 149.04] 41/1.22 | 117.81 |4260. 24 -- - 

EEO Bde PERIE- Uae ESL EE BP 214. 93 * 1 28. 33 o- .61 -- 
Recreation services: 

Amusement (cinemas and theaters)........ 155.74 49.17 | 103.95 67. 50 . 65 *° 























. Average earnings for September 1956. 
Average eaminzs for June 1956. 


Average eamings for December 1956 include 
bonuses for 1955. In September 1956, the averages 
for managerial and clerical staff were: male, 363.60, 


and female, 280.28; 
maintenance staff, male 118.98. 


for operations, service, and 





4 Includes lady doctors and nurses. 


Note: 1 Burmese kyat=US$0.21. 


Source: Govemment of the Union of Burma, Di- 
rector ate of Labour, Labour Gazette (Rangoon, Gov- 
ernment Printing Press, June 1959), pp. 18-25. 











TABLE 6. TAIWAN: CASH WAGES PER DAY IN MANUFACTURING, 1958 


(In New Taiwan dollars) 

















Industry All Male Female 
workers 
Ol RIE castiptcsventhnssnetictinsscanesdened piatiattnstat~.-e cocescesesceonsece senees 25.84 27.85 19. 49 
oo a HS SIE RARE Se SES RRR RES re 30. 20 30. 37 21. 30 
OU EGRESS EI SEA SA) I o> Si rrr 32. 20 33.74 28. 46 
pe IES eS I 27. 86 29. 35 26. 93 
"Pe mMaL ex ere occas es ies TR wdnc <nececessceccccnncecveesoaene 18.81 24. 68 17. 49 
WO a nis et aes cncdacecsccecscc'ccescsvasdcesscgeeeees 19.65 19.87 17.77 
Pai. nade ete ia eect dh ath cn sacdinces vncncovoeson svessenses onesies 24. 67 25. 27 19.74 
EE CSRS Ee FS a a 32. 56 36.91 25.81 
ORE ask cna ah one hi vs sv stn voc sdsescca varscereccsasoseee 22.02 22. 41 18. 21 
eR ee SRC ERIS RES i ee eee 17.49 24. 39 12.73 
Cn ioc cccencenscsocessssceneceseensanere 22. 38 23.05 17.74 
PU cscs cavccvccsccisonnacsecesetecs 23. 35 23. 96 17. 50 
CRO ri ei Fs ne sn pena sncice secs sdaccecececscecensiée 31.91 33. 66 22. 19 
Oi ae cae ene a, ceca vessucccneseserentsvnccsoeenos 24.70 25. 2] 16. 61 
UR i ieee intel ates hve cscseeessvececnsonese sseeseignedecese 31.78 32. 27 19.901 
a E «. scncesnsscesecocestescesenvenseesions 23. 59 26. 43 17. 20 
Transport equipment .............. OEE. caians savorévedeaniavsssstdeomeds 34.69 35.04 20. 30 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ..................0..cee 23. 51 27. 48 6. 30 





Note: The official rate of exchange is 36.08: 
NT=US$1. 

Wages ‘“‘per day’’ include remuneration of all 
kinds related to the work performed, i.e., overtime 
payment, allowances, productive premiums, and pay- 
ments in kind (calculated by market money value). 
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Source: Report of Taiwan Labour Statistics 


1958, ,Sixth issue. 


Department of Reconstruction, 


Taiwan Provincial Government, Republic of China. 





